THE EDUCATOR

our rewards daily, and that whenever we sin we are pun-
ished by mental and physical anxiety and by a weakened
character that separates us from God. Every day is, I
take it, a day of judgment, and as we learn God's laws and
grow into His likeness we shall find our reward in this world
in a life of usefulness and honor. To do this is to have
found the kingdom of God, which is the kingdom of char-
acter and righteousness and peace."*

To quote once more from these Sunday night talks, in
another he said: "There is, then, opportunity for the
colored people to enrich the material life of their adopted
country by doing what their hands find to do, minor duties
though they be, so well that nobody of any race can do
them better. This is the aim that the Tuskegee student
should keep steadily before him. If he remembers that
all service, however lowly, is true service, an important
step will have been taken in the solution of what we term
'the race problem/"

As is shown by these quotations Booker Washington
used these Sunday night talks to crystalize, interpret, and
summarize the meaning and significance of the kind of
education which Tuskegee gives. He, the supreme head of
the institution, reserved to himself this supremely im-
portant task. The heads of the manifold trades are
naturally and properly concerned primarily with turning
raw boys and girls into good workmen and workwomen.
The academic teachers in the schbol are similarly inter-

*From "Putting the Most Into Life," by Booker T. Washington. Thomas
Y. Crowell & Co., Publishers.
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